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BULLETIN OF THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 



VISIT OF MR. KENYON COX. 

The eminent painter and critic, Mr. Ken- 
yon Cox, who delivered the Scammon Lec- 
tures during the spring months, devoted much 
of his time while in the city to the work of 
the school. Mr. Cox not only conducted 
painting classes himself, but took a keen in- 
terest in the general plans of the school, and 
gave most valuable advice and assistance to 
the classes in mural painting. Mr. Cox also 
found material for a number of fine critical 
articles, two of which have already appeared 
in The Nation; the first of these dealt with 
the relations of the Institute to the city and to 
the various crgar.izations which have gathered 
to the support of the Institute; the second, 
with the work of placing mural decorations, 
painted by students, in public school build- 
ings — a work in which Mr. Blashfield, on 
his last visit, also expressed keen interest. 

In his first article Mr. Cox speaks favor- 
ably of the concentration of the various artistic 
activities of Chicago in one place, and ot 
" the friendly co-operation of artist and lay- 
man, of the millionaire and the man of modest 
or less than modest income, in all efforts for 
the betterment of artistic conditions." He 
gives the following summary of the activities 
of the Institute: 

" It is a museum with permanent collec- 
tions which are rapidly assuming considerable 
proportions; it is an art school which is the 
largest in the country, measured by the num- 
ber of students who attend its classes, and 
one of the best, judged by the standard of 
work attained ; it is a lecture bureau which 
provides lectures on artistic subjects for almost 
every day during the winter; it is a library of 
books on art and of photographs of works of 
art; and it is an exhibiting body which holds 
several important annual exhibitions besides a 



constant succession of special exhibitions of 
one sort or another. At the moment of this 
writing its galleries contain no less than five 
separate exhibitions, and even a single work 
of any general interest is likely to be seen 
there before it goes to its final destination. It 
is little wonder that plans are under immedi- 
ate consideration for extending the building 
of the Institute out over the railway tracks to 
the lake front, at the same time that the com- 
pletion of the present building by the erection 
of a central dome is in contemplation. No 
one seems to have much doubt that the money 
for both additions can be obtained. 

" The various forms of the Institute's ac- 
tivity may have to be separated at some future 
time, and the combination of a permanent 
museum with galleries for temporary exhibi- 
tions may have to be broken up, but at pres- 
ent it has great advantages. The permanent 
collections attract visitors to the exhibitions 
and the exhibitions call attention to the per- 
manent collections. All exhibitions are in 
the same centrally placed and easily accessi- 
ble building, and there are always exhibitions 
to see, so that the attendance is large and, 
on the three free days of each week, runs up 
to four or five thousand." 

The fortunate though vvhoUy unofficial as- 
sociation with the CliffDwellers is appreciated 
by Mr. Cox, and he concludes with a clear 
and authoritative statement of the work and 
intentions of the Friends of American Art. 

In his second article, Mr. Cox deals with 
the technical phases of the subject, and while 
maintaining a severely critical attitude in re- 
gard to the decorations thus far produced by 
the students, he comes to a sympathetic con- 
clusion, both in regard to the usefulness of the 
works which he inspected, and in regard to 
the value of study in this field to the students 
and the ait school at large. 



